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whether it anywhere commanded the hearty alle-
giance of a majority. In Paris we are assured a
violent minority terrorised the loyal and law-abiding
citizens by means of foreign mercenaries and of the
rabble, hired by the doles of the convents and the
bribes of Spain.

But if his opponents were so weak, how came it
that so long and doubtful a struggle had still to be
waged before the authority of Henry IV, was univer-
sally acknowledged? The King's difficulties were,
we shall find, due not so much to the strength or
statecraft of his native opponents as to the interven-
tion of Spain and to the want of loyalty and unanim-
ity among his own partisans, and perhaps also to the
misery and exhaustion of the nation, so reduced by
suffering that it lacked the strength and spirit needed
for the vigorous effort by which alone it could throw
off the maladies under which it was perishing.

The body politic appeared to have reached the last
stage of dissolution, and it profited but little that
there should now be a vigorous will at the centre of
the government, when all the departments of state,
the nerves, so to speak, by which that will might
have set the limbs in motion, were paralysed or dis-
ordered, and those limbs themselves wasted and
powerless through misery and privation; when the
supplies which are as necessary to the political, as
food is to the physical organism, were either not to
be obtained, or if obtained were diverted from their
natural and wholesome uses, further to inflame the
peccant humours.

"France/* says a contemporary poem, "is like a